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Monpay, March 30.—King Lear ; Shakspeare.— Ballet.—Giovanni 
in London ; Moncrieff. 

It is a circumstance highlv creditable, both to the discernment of the 

manager and the taste of the public, that the plays of our illustrious bard 

have been more frequently performed, and met with greater success in 

the representation, at this theatre, during the present season, than has 

wont to be the case for many years. 

Mr. Young’s Lear may be classed as one of his most classical and 
highly-finished portraits. Some of the critics complain that his style is 
too artificial and declamatory for the sudden and pathetic changes with 
which the part abounds ; yet, notwithstanding this defect, it is a perform- 
ance truly calculated to excite our admiration, our tears, our terror, and 
ever our pity. One great merit in Mr. Young's acting was, that, notwith- 
standing he so admirably pourtrayed the feebleness and decrepitude of 
fourscore, his deportment ever expressed the monarch. ‘ He was every 
inch a king.” In the assumption of madness there was a kind of solem- 
nity, mixed with the wildness of frenzy, perfectly congenial with the 
nature and complexion of Lear's despair. It is not our intention to 
minutely detail a performance so well known to the public; but we shall 
not easily forget the expression of Mr, Young’s countenance, when 
addressing the elements ; it was stamped with the most heartfelt look of 
indelible woe we ever witnessed. There is also a scene in the latter 
part of the drama very deserving of notice; it is when the aged mo- 
narch finds himself restored to his kingdom; his “ o’ercharg’d heart” 
eases itself by a joyous exclamation; at once to his delighted imagina- 
tion rush the transporting ideas of greatness, majesty, and power re- 
stored ; he declares that his worthy child, his dearly-beloved daughter 
Cordelia, shall be queen. His distressed mind thus suddenly relieved, 
bursts forth into wild and enthusiastic expressions, bidding “‘ winds catch 
the sound, and nature listen to the change, that Lear shall be a king 
again, and his dear child a queen.” Here the pride of the monarch and 
h 
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the tenderness of the father are admirably blended by the author, and 
were admirably pourtrayed by the actor. 

The angelic Cordelia, that sublime model of tilial piety, was well sus- 
tained by Miss Phillips, (for the first time). Her acting in the scene 
where Lear is gradually restored to his senses, was most interesting and 
affecting. Her delivery of the beautiful passage, 


‘‘ Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them,” 


breathed the very soul of pathos. 

Mr. Cooper's Edgar is one of his best characters; he deserved and 
obtained much applause, and that is saying a great deal after having 
seen Charles Kemble in the part, whose performance of it is almost be- 
yond praise. Mr, Aitken’s Edmund was about as good as Mr, Diddier’s, 
and we are sure that’s no praise. Kent and Gloster were well sustained 
by Farren and Younge. 


Turspay, March 31.—The Stranger ; Kotzebue.—Ballet.—Green-Eyed 
Moxster ; Planché. 


Wepnespay, April 1.—Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah. 


Tuurspay, April 2.— Rienzi (32d time).— Ballet.—My Wife! 
What Wife? (first time). 

Dramatis Persona.—Captain Hector Tempest (of the Royal Navy), 
Mr, W. Farren; Captain Hector Tempest (of the Light Dragoons, 
his nephew), Mr. Jones; Simon Pym, Mr. Harvey; Staunch, Mr. 
Browne; Thomas, Mr. YARNoLp; Blunt, Mr. BENNETT; Allsauce, 
Mr. SALTER; Lady Longpurse, Mrs. C. Jones; Louisa, Miss Curtis. 

The naval Tempest has just arrived at Portsmouth from India, and 
writes to his agent to purchase a town and country house for him, This 
agent has a ward with whom the military Tempest is enamoured ; and 
being acquainted with the contents of his uncle’s letter, he assumes his 
manner and dress, and by the assistance of a roguish valet succeeds in 
passing himself off upon the agent as the elder Tempest; and as that 
gentleman is about to make a voyage to Lisbon, he kindly offers to take 
his ward off his hands. To this the agent most willingly consents, and 
the only obstacle to young Tempest’s wishes lies in the lady, who is 
somewhat loath to marry one of so aged an appearance. She is at 
length overcome by his attentions, and consents to the match, but just 
as the wedding is about to take place, the uncle arrives. After a scene 
of much perplexity, the military Captain sets off with his bride to the 
villa, leaving the old gentleman assailed on all sides by his nephew’ 
creditors, servants, &c. The poor Captain is terriply annoyed and en- 
raged, and vainly endeavours to convince them that he is not married, 
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As a last resource, he sets off for the villa, to endeavour to clear up the 
mystery. Here he meets with the bride, is so pleased with her beauty, 
and the amiability of her manners, that he tries to persuade himself 
that he is married. After the joke has been carried on tor some time 
with much spirit and ingenuity, the denouement takes place in the nephew 
throwing off his disguise, and entreating forgiveness, which is granted, 
and all parties, not excepting the audience, are perfectly satisfied. 
This piece is the production of Mr. Poole, one of our best farce writers. 
He has a genius for caricature and the ridiculous, which with great 
knowledge of stage effect, produces all that is desired of farce, (provided 
all the rules of common sense are not utterly violated) ludicrous situa- 
tions, and a broad grin. On the other hand we must observe that the 
main incident is as old as Mr. last joke, and been worn as thread- 
hare as the dresses of the senators in Venice Preserved at this theatre. 

Mr. Dibdin has turned the joke of a nephew appearing in the disguise 
of his uncle to very good account, in an amusing farce called What Next 
to which What Wife bears a very strong resemblance, It was admirably 
acted. Farren was very great in his character, and most humourously 
delineated the horror of a rough old bachelor hearing that he was mar- 
ried toa young wife. Mr. Jones had a very arduous part to sustain, 
which he got through with very great success, Mr. Harley had a very 
insignificant part allotted to him, a sort of sponge, or dinner hunter, yet 
he contrived to come in for a full share of the laughter and applause. 
The new farce was announced for repetition with great applause. 





Fripay, April 3d.—No performance. 


Saturpay, April 4,—Artaxerzes; Arne —My Wife! What Wife? 
Poole.—The Poor Soldier ; O'Keefe. 

Miss Love undertook Artaxerxes in the place of Miss Bartollozzi, 
who made rather a failure of the part. In the Poor Soldier, Miss 
Betts appeared as Kathleen, and Mr. Weekes as Father Luke, both for 
the first time, with great success. 


Monpay, April 6.—Venice Preserved; Otway.—Ballet.—My Wife! 
What Wife? Poole. 


Miss Phillips appeared this evening as Belvidera, a character that de- 
mands in its general outline and delineation more imposing powers, more 
energy and forcible appeal to the stronger passions, and at the same time 
more calculated to harrow up the soul with the agony of human suffer- 
ing, than any one part (not excepting Mrs. Beverly) which this lady 
has performed, Miss Phillips’s acting evinced throughout much judg- 
ment, and she was very successful in many of the scenes of tenderness 
and refined sensibility. We were much gratified with the just horror 
she displayed, and the rapidity of her utterance when she described the 
approach of the villian Renault ; but in many scenes, like her husband, 
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Mr. Cooper, she too often gave loud and empty declamation for heart. 
felt anguish. There is a most unfortunate plumpness about this lady’s 
face, which occasionally renders her very inadequate to express the 
more violent emotions of the soul, for we observed in several scenes 
where her eye faithfully declared her feelings, the lower part of her 
countenance was as calm and unruffled as a mill pond on a summer's 
evening. Mr. Cooper with all his discrimination and knowledge of 
stage effect, (and we allow him to possess a good deal,) is very unequal 
to the part of Jaffier, it was in many instances a very exaggerated piece 
of acting; he was loving without tenderness—frequently giving rant for 
enthusiasm, vehemence for feeling ; when he replies to Pierre, 


‘Then friend, our cause 
Is in a damn’d condition,” &c. 


his action and utterance was so violent and overstrained that we really 
thought he was going to floor Mr. Young _ Besides, his voice is very il! 
adapted to the part; for those melting and endearing expressions ad- 
dressed to Belvidera, which should steal on the soul *‘ like the South wind 
o’er a bed of violets,” sounded more *‘ like the midnight bell, that with his 
iron tongue and brazen mouth, sounds one into the drowsy ear of night.” 
Mr. Young, in his performance of Pierre stands unrivalled and alone. 
Mr. Younge gave great effect to the part of the villain Renault, but he 
ought to have played Priuli, for Mr. Aitken looked that character very 
ill, and played, it still worse; Mr, Mude (Bedemar) is a very correct 
actor. 


TurspAy, April, 7.—Provoked Husband; Vanburgh and Cibber.— 
Charles the XII; Planché. 


Wepwespay, April 8.—A Grand Performance of Ancient and 
Modern Music. 


Tuurspay, April 9.—Charles the Twelfth ; Planché.—Deaf as a Post; 
Poole.—Ballet.—My Wife! What Wife? Poole. 


Fripay, April 10.—No performance. 


Saturpay, April 11.—Provoked Husband.—Ballet.—My Wife! Whiat 
Wife? Being the last night of performing till Easter Monday. 


Monpay, April 20.—Venice Preserved ; Otway.—Les Alcides.— 
Thierna- Na-Oge (first time). 
Dramatis Persone.—O'Donoghue (the enchanted Prince of the 
Lakes), Mr. Beprorp; Usga (his Squire), Mr. YarNotp; Dan O- 
Reilly, Mr. Weekes; Lord Glencar, Mr. Vininc; Samson Sinister, 
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Mr. Hartey; Dennis, Mr, Gattie; Martin, Mr. SALTER; Aureana 
(a Fairy Amazon), Miss Rosa Byrne; Dame Kearney, Mrs. C, Jones; 
Kate Kearney, Miss S. Bootu ; Brulobrand (Ruler of the Fire Spirits), 
Mr. Carnie; Flibbertigibbet, Master WieLanp. 

This drama is founded on a very popular tradition in the South of 
ireland, related by Mr. Crofton Croker in his Fairy Legends, namely, 
that under the water is a country, as well as above the earth, where the 
sun shines, trees blossom, &c. &c. inhabited by happy fairies, of whom 
('Donoghue is the king. The main incident of the piece is as follows : 
Dan O'Reilly being rejected by Kate Kearney, the object of his love, 
endeavours to drown his sorrow by constant application to the whiskey 
bottle; when O'Donoghue, who from his being a worthy honest fel- 
low, interests himself in his behalf, appears to him, and informs him that 
Kate’s affections are gained by Lord Glencar (a sort of Irish Don Gio- 
vanni) in the disguise of a peasant, and that he must instantly to the 
cottage, press his suit with the mother, and to further his success, the 
benevolent fairy fills his pocket with gold, and bids him inform the dam- 
sel of the deception that has been planned upon her, In conclusion, to 
revive Dan’s spirits, the Fairy King gives him a bottle of some whiskey 
five hundred years old ; after drinking which, he finds himself almost in- 
stantly transported to the cottage of Kate, who that very night has made 
an appointment with Lord Glencar at Glena Bay. Dan has an inter- 
view with his love, and vainly uses all his rhetorical and vocal powers 
to dissuade her from keeping this assignation. Finding her thus deter- 
mined, he leaves her a large’supply of money the fairy had given him, 
to make her happy with the man she loves; at the same time resolving 
to be present at the midnight meeting at Glena Bay. He accordingly 
takes his station on one of the rocks, after having provided himself with 
a shillelah in case of accidents. Samson, the Baron's servant, first makes 
his appearance, who is commissioned by his master to be in readiness 
to assist in carrying off the lady, in case she should prove scrupulous. 
He therefore hides behind a bush, and Lord Glencar and Kate enter. 
He admits he is not the person he pretends to be, and asserts the old 
story, that he assumed the disguise to prove whether she loved him for 
himself alone. Kate then makes some disagreeable inquiries about the 
wedding-day, which he declines answering. ‘This rouses her fears, and 
on his attempting to lay hold of her, she declares that ail her love is 
changed to bitter hate; at the same time calling loudly for assistance, 
she endeavours to elude his grasp. Samson rushes forth to assist his 
master, and is instantly knocked down by O'Reilly. Kate escapes. 
Glencar fires at O'Reilly, and wounds him, and then pursues Kate, who 
jumps off the rock into the lake ; and the act concludes with O'Donoghue 
rising from the water with his fairies, and Kate in their arms, whom he 
orders to be conveyed to his kingdom, 

In the 2d Act O'Donoghue again appears to O'Reilly, and informs 
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him that he shall see Kate on May Day, whose affections are now com. 
pletely turned from Lord Glencar to him. He gives him a box of fairy 
ointment, with which he is to anoint his eyes after the sun rises on May 
Day; by which means he will see the fairy procession over the lake. 
otherwise invisible to mortal eyes, at the same time cautioning him not 
to use it before sun-rise, or he will be placed in the power of the ey 
spirits. O'Reilly is afterwards brought before Lord Glencar, on the 
charge of having murdered Kate, and is ordered to be executed at mid. 
night. His box of fairy ointment falls into the possession of Samson, 
who thinking it may be the ointment which, by applying to the eyes, 
has the power of discovering all the gold and precious stones hidden in 
the earth, tries its power, and is instantly surrounded by a legion of 
devils, who determine—but let the author speak for himself: 


« Hear me, hear me; I’ve a merry jest 
Will punish the prying earth-worm best. 
There is an innocent man in yonder tower, 
Who is doom’d to die this very hour. 
We will work a spell that shall alter the case, 
And this wretch shall be hang’d in O'Reilly's place.” 


Accordingly, O'Reilly escapes, and by recovering the box of fairy 
ointment is enabled to witness the ascent of O'Donoghue and his Court 
to the surface of the lake, and is of course united to Kate. 

This drama we think is very likely to have a run; for the incidents 
are well arranged, the music very ably selected, comprising some of the 
most favourite Irish melodies, the scenery truly beautiful, and the dia- 
logue very inoffensive. As to the acting, the whole business of the 
piece rests with Mr. Weekes, who personated a warm-hearted, good- 
humoured, loving-whiskey Irishman, with great comic effect, The au- 
thor has given Mr. Harley very little to do in the part of Samson, but he 
contrived to make it amusing. Miss S. Booth appeared at this theatre 
after an absence of seven years, and was very well received ; her acting 
was unaffected and interesting. We must not omit to notice the dancing 
of Miss Rosa Byrne, which for lightness and grace cannot be excelled. 
The house was very full, 

Between the play and the entertainment, two Frenchmen went 
through a variety of extraordinary feats; but as a Dramatic Magazine is 
not supposed to contain critiques on wrestling, we shall say nothing 
about them. 


Tugspay, April 21.—Provoked Husband ; Vanburgh and Cibber.— 
Les Alcides.—Thierna-Na-Oge ; Planché. 


Miss S. Booth played Jenny, in the place of Miss Love. 
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Wepnespay, April 22.—Jane Shore; Rowe.—Les Alcides—Thierna- 
Na-Oge ; Planché. 
4, Miss Phillips appeared this evening in the part of Jane Shore. Be- 






om- 


m, fore we proceed to comment on this lady’s performance, we wish to 
x, jraw the attention of our readers to the following observations. It is a 
ee well known fact, that Garrick, before he re-appeared in an old character, 
re was accustomed to shut himself up for days, inaccessible to his most 
vo intimate friends; now if Garrick, at the time he was a perfect master 
st of his art, found so much preparation necessary to appear in an old 
pee character, in what terms are we to speak of the conduct of the managers 
ws of this establishment, who place a girl of sixteen, night after night in a 
“ws new character, without scarcely allowing her sufficient time for LEARN- 
_ inc the dialogue; for Miss Phillips has, during the last ten weeks, 
played in seven new characters, and all of them requiring great physical 
and mental exertion, This conduct of the managers is so selfish, 
and at the same time so injurious to the interests of Miss Phillips, 
that it calls loudly for reprehension ; and it is not only her interests, but 
her health that is endangered, for this lady has by no means a strong 
constitution, and when we consider that she has played some weeks 
every night, and on an average, near four times every week during 
the present season, our fears are not without foundation ; indeed, Miss 
‘airy Phillips has already given symptoms of having suffered from this severe 
ourt exertion, as we have heard many remark that her voice is much weaker 
than when she first appeared, We feel it our duty to make these obser- 
ents vations, and we now turn to the performance. ‘The part of Jane Shore, 
’ the 





with the exception of one energetic scene, is quiet and subdued through- 
out. Miss Phillips sustained all the early scenes with a sort of respect- 
able mediocrity, but when she came to the one with Gloster, where she 
invokes heaven to bestow its choicest blessings on Hastings for guarding 
the orphan’s rights, she was merely noisy without feeling; in the 
last act she depicted the miseries of the wretched penitent with great 
torce, her voice had a hollow choaked sound that fearfully expressed the 
agonies of one dying of starvation, 

Mr, J. Vining looked the part of Gloster admirably well; we were 
much pleased with the arrangement of his wig, its rough uncombed 
state is far more suited to the character than the graceful ringlets with 
which most of our representatives of Richard adorn their heads. He 
got through the part very well, but was occasionally too violent. We 
missed that finely marked point of the late John Kemble’s in the hypo- 
critical transition in the speech where Gloster insinuates to Hastings 
the inefficacy of the powers with which the council have invested him. 
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‘“‘Scorn'd by my foes—and useless to my friends.” 





Mr. Young's Hastings was a splendid piece of acting. His fine 
slowing burst of enthusiasm when he imprecates heaven’s vengeance on 
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the man who for wealth or power would plunge his native land in thy. 
horrors of a civil war—met with tremendous applause. His secon 
scene with Alicia was very affecting, the exchange of mutual for. 


giveness was marked by a most impressive solemnity. Mr. Cooper 
Dumont was merely respectable, he does not excel in pathetic scenes 
Mr. Younge’s Belmont was a very sensible performance. Mrs. Fawcet Mc 
played Alicia with great judgment. 

On the whole the tragedy was well received. The pit was crowded, 
and the boxes tolerably well filled. "| 




























Tuurspay, April 23.—My Wife! what Wife? Poole.—Scape Goat: Ti 
Poole.—Les Alcides.—Thierna-Na-Oge; Planché. Ree 
seen 
Fripay, April 24.—JZllustrious Stranger; Kenny.—Deaf as a Post: but s 
Pooie.—Les Alcides.—Thierna-Na-Oge ; Planché, Ruth 
Miss 

SaturDAy April 25.—Provoked Husband; Vanburgh and Cibber— 

Les Alcides.—Thierna-Na-Oge; Planché. 





Miss Phillips continues to play Lady Townly (and if we may judge 
from the frequent repetition of the comedy) to the advantage of the 
manager. Our opinion of the merits of the performance remains 
unchanged, 

We wish that those critics who so warmly extol this lady's acting, 
would season their remarks with a little more candour, for being unable 
to afford her the unqualified praise they wish in this character, they 
come in with the sweeping assertion, that no actress of the present day 
could play the part so well. ‘This is unjust, for we could point out two 
or three actresses who have performed Lady Townly, not only as well 
but much better. 
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cet Monpay, March 30.—The Merry Wives of Windsor ; Shakspeare.— 
Home, sweet Home ; Pocock. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


ded, 

Tuespay, March 31.—Maid of Judah ; Lacy.— Ballet — Honest 
Thieves ; Knight. 

‘oat ; This very lively farce has been revived here with great effect. Mr. 
Reeve appeared more at home in the character of Obadiah than we have 
seen him for some time. Power displayed not only a very rich brogue, 

ost; HN but some genuine comic humour, in the part of Teague. Mrs. Day, 
Ruth, and Abel, were very adequately sustained by Mrs. Davenport, 
Miss Nelson, and Keeley. 














er.— 
Wepnespay, April 1.—No performance. 
Taurspay, April 2. Home, sweet Home ; Pocock.—IJnvincibles ; 

| Morton.—Presumption ; Peake. 
ys Among the many occurrences which daily take place in this best of 
tthe possible worlds likely to perplex and amaze us, we confess that the 
— uccess of the new drama of Home, sweet Home, has afforded us a large 

sliare of speculation; for how a piece so wretchedly meagre in plot, charac- 
Ling, Mer, incident, and dialogue, should continue to be played frequently 
nable Ba. first piece; and that too at a period when danmed dramas are “ as 

they lentiful as blackberries,” is a mystery, beyond our comprehension. 
it day BAe manner in which the author has wound up his plot, and saved 
ue ls hero from being shot, is by one of the most ingenious and origi- 


al expedients we ever met with. Fearful that the author's modesty 
ay prevent him from publishing the drama, to the great and irre- 
rievable loss of posterity, we take upon ourselves the pleasing task of 
etailing it. Edward Malaise has deserted from his regiment, is re- 
ken, and is about to undergo the just sentence of the law. Now comes 
le author's brilliancy of invention. Why, three days before he had 
eserted, his discharge had been signed by the commanding officer ; 
but how,” exclaims a soldier, ‘is it that the discharge had never ar- 
ved at the regiment?” «* Why I confess,” says Captain La Roche, 
that stuck in my gizzard; but the courier who had to bring it died on 
le Way.” 

ltis the sole employment of a great many young and middle-aged 
‘atlemen of this city, to write, adapt, and translate for the stage ; and 
any of these gentlemen contrive, by the aid of a French dictionary, 
e Miller, scissars, paste, an old novel, &c. &c, to produce three, four, 
L 
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nay sometimes five dramas in a season. Now, suppose for a moment re 
that some of these pieces were put into the hands of an unprejudiced a 
man of common sense, with the exclamation, ‘‘ There, Sir, these are the Hi 
works of a genius of the present day ; he does nothing else, you may easily Mi 
imagine: for he has written all this, and may perhaps, should Heaven 
spare his valuable life, do as much again.” What the man of common ” 
sense would say, after reading over this rich store of sound morality, ele. Me 
gant learning, sterling wit, deep research, brilliant fancy, and exquisite hig 
judgment, we leave to the reader's candour to declare. i 
, . reli 

Fuipay, April 3.—A Grand Performance of Anctent and Modern Music rs 
si01 

SaturDay, April 4.—Maid of Judah.—Ballet.— Honest Thieves. ~ 

inst 

Monpay, April 6.— Maid of Judah.— Presumption. ne 
Turspay, April 7.—Padlock ; Dibdin.—The Feast of Neptune, consist i 
ing of a variety of Dibdin’s Songs.— The Quaker. Bea 
The above entertainments were performed for the praise-worthy pur- tak 
pose of erecting a monument to the memory of the late Charles Dibdin. ati 
An Address, written by Mr. T. Dibdin, was spoken by Mr. Bartley. The pos 
house was very full. An apology was made for the absence of Mis ain 
Paton, who was unable to appear through illness. Miss Byfield su- By. . 
tained her part in the Padlock. the 
Wepyespay, April 8.—No performance, a 

| + bo: 
Tuurspay, April 9.—Home, sweet Home; Pocock.— Honest Thieves; oe 
Knight.—£ 100 Note; Peake. lee 

~) 

| . ' | fi 

Fripay, April 10.—A Grand Selection of Ancient and Modern Music. se 
met 


Saturpay, April 11.—The last Act of the Maid of Judah.— Home, 
sweet Home.—lInvincibles. For the Benefit of Mr. Fawcett. Nic 
This admirable comedian, who is no less admired for his private wi- 


and 


eng 

tues than he is for his public excellencies, being as good an actor off # hin, 
he is on the stage, had as crowded a house as his warmest friends could sinc 
wish. In consequence of the continued indisposition of Miss Paton, Mis Fra 
Byfield appeared in the part of Rebecca. aro 
. ; det 

Monpay, April 20.—The Point of Honour ; C. Kemble.— Honest ihe 
Thieves ; Knight.— The Devil's Elizir ; or, the Shadowless reli. 

Man (lst time). The 

Dramatis Persone.—Francesco (a Capuchin), Mr. WArpE; Cou" imp 


Hermogen (his brother), Mr. Woop; Nicholas (the Bell-Toller), a Obras 
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KreLey; Gortzburg (Demon of the Elixir), Mr. O. Smitn; The Sha- 
dow King, Mr. Purpay; Oldburg and Stormwurg (his agents), Mr. 
Hexry and Mr. Terr; Page, Master Watson; the Lady Aurelia, 
Miss Hucues; Ureka (her attendant), Miss Gowarp. 

The first scene is in the mystic cavern of the Shadow King, who 
addresses an assembly of devils, and in his oration states that the hour 
is come when he may relieve Gortzburg, the Demon of the Elixir, from 
his imprisonment, who has been confined one hundred years in a cell of 
ice by St. Anthony, for having offered him his elixir. Gortzburg being 
relieved, is told he may revenge his sufferings by betraying the soul of 
Francesco, the Capuchin friar, who has entertained a most unholy pas- 
sion for the Lady Aurelia, the intended bride of his brother Count Her- 
mogen. To this proposition Gortzburg most eagerly consents, and 
instantly sets about ensnaring the monk’s soul. The scene then changes 
to the friar’s cell, who dreams he sees Aurelia bestowing the fondest ca- 
resses on his brother. Maddened at the sight, he awakes. While medi- 
tating on the dream, Nicholas enters, who, after some conversation with 
Francesco, says there is a bottle in the convent called the Devil's Elixir, 
taken from the devils by St. Anthony, and deposited in the strong chest 
among the holy relics. "cholas adds, that one draught of it has the 
power to enable any one to assume the form of his successful rival. He 
concludes by observing, that he would have broken open the box, and 
have tried its effect himseif, in order to gain Ureka, but for the dread of 
the punishment, namely, to be deprived of your shadow. Francesco 
resolves immediately to view the Elixir, and therefore sends Nicholas 
away, and descends to the relic Chamber. Just as he has opened the 
box, and taken out the mysterious vial, he is surprised at the sudden 
arrival of his brother, who communicates to him the very agreeable intel- 
ligence that he shall marry Aurelia in a few days, after he has returned 
from a short mission entrusted to him by the Emperor. His brother 
having departed, Francesco tastes the contents of the vial, and is instantly 
metamorphosed into the form of his rival; the monastery vanishes, 
and he finds himself on a plain near Aurelia’s residence. Here he meets 
Nicholas (who has just run away from the convent) and whom he 
engages as his servant, Francesco observing his brother approach, hides 
himself, and Nicholas gets well caned by Count Hermogen for addres- 
sing him as his master; and when the Count is gone, gets caned by 
Francesco for denying to be the Count’s servant. These two beatings 
arouse somé very unpleasant suspicions in the mind of Nicholas, and he 
determines immediately to ascertain whether his master has got his 
shadow. In the mean time Francesco has obtained admission to Au- 
relia (of course in his brother's likeness), and urges a speedy union, 
The real Hermogen presently appears, who accuses him of being an 
ener, and the first act terminates with a combat between the two 
yrothers. 
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In the second Act the impostor is discovered, through the ingenuity 
of Nicholas, in making him pass before a blank wall. The shadowless 
Francesco is taken and imprisoned in the belfry of the monastery, where 
he is visited by the demon, who promises him the hand of Aurelia if he 




















will swear that he will not refuse her before eight o’clock that night; he 8 
swears, and immediately, by the aid of the demon, is conveyed to Aure. — 
lia’s residence, while his brother is imprisoned in his place. Francesco is wr 
on the point of being united to Aurelia at the shrine of St. Anthony, the s 
when Hermogen suddenly appears (who had escaped from his lofty in. . . : 
carceration by the dexterity of Nicholas), The Count is, however, ” A 
seized upon as an impostor, and ordered to instant death. But in cop- ee ’ 
sequence of his offering up a prayer for the happiness of Francesco, who ail 
he had just heard had been missed from the monastery. His guilty By oa 
brother is so stung with remorse that he rejects the hand of Aurelia, aod 
The enraged demon then appears to claim his victim, but the monk eae 
takes refuge at the shrine of St. Anthony, which is instantly destroyed Gon 
by lightning, and buries the demon of the Elixir in its ruins. We -_ 
then behold the monastery of the Silver Palmtree. Francesco appears prou 
in his monks garb, and comes forward and unites the hands of Her- - 
mogen and Aurelia. The author of the abqye drama is indebted for the ufo 
name and some of the incidents, to a very interesting Romance, trans- 1 
lated from the German, which appeared in this country a few years ago. Gen 
The plot and most of the characters are Mr, Ball’s invention. The idea of iat 
aman being divested of his shadow is taken from a little work called the | 
Peter Schemil. _ 
This drama is not altogether so happily arranged, nor the characters vag 
so well chosen as some of the Easter productions we have witnessed ing 
at this theatre. But the splendour of the scenery, and the rapid eur 
and ingenious changes with which it abounds, we think will cause it to mas 
run, The music, we are sorry to add, is very bad, though Mr. Wood and 9% 4),¢; 
Miss Hughes made the most of their songs. Of the acting we have little the 
to observe, the performers having no new opportunity of distinguishing any 
themselves. ther 
Mr. Warde announced it for repetition every evening till further notice. sile 
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less 
“~ ADELPHI. 
by SarurDay, April 11.—This theatre closed for the season. The per- 
me formances were for the benefit of Miss Graddon. In the course of the 
- evening the following address was delivered by Mr. Yates: 
vl « It devolves upon me, ladies and gentlemen, to perform the last task of 
Ke the season, and it is the only painful one that has fallen to my lot during 
om its progress, since it is that of bidding you farewell; for your kind ap- 
mn probation and patronage has rendered all our other labours so light that 
+5 we have scarcely designated them as tasks, It is both pleasing and 
™ painful to return thanks—pieasing, from our grateful recollection of the 
ilty ! obligations which call for them; and painful, from the inadequacy of 
- words to the expression of our gratitude. As for Mr. Matthews and 
onk myself, there are very few words between us; and, were we to search 
yed through the most elaborate edition of Johnson's Dictionary, we should 
We not find enough of them to express our sense of the obligations we are 
pars 





proud of acknowledging to you. The fact is, the vocabulary of the 
heart is in its feelings, rather than in words, and you must therefore 
take the Will for the Deed. 

“Tt will be, perhaps, in the recollection of some of you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that we commenced the season with Wanted a Partner, 
and I need not tell you how efficiently that want has been supplied by 
the firm of Mathews, Yates, and Company ; and though you, who have 
found the capital for carrying on the firm, have not been actively en- 
gaged in the concern, yet we trust you have been any thing but sleep- 
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sed ing partners; nor can you blame us from any want of activity, since 
apid our Earthquake has filled the pit, our May Queen outlived the Christ- 
it to mas season, and our Rover induced so many to imitate him, and quit 
and 





their homes; while you have over and over again enabled us to pay 
the postage of My Daughter's Letter, which, since its receipt, has been 
any thing but a dead letter in our treasury. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
there is a time for all things. Our season is over; our Earthquake is 
silenced; our May Queen must be put to bed; our Rover must be laid 
up in port: and our Daughter's Letter remain in the post-office un- 
opened—till the magic touch of the Lord Chamberlain's license, like 
Harlequin's wand, shall again set them free. 

“ But though our regular season is past, we do not mean to be idle ; 
and I beg to announce to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that in this in- 
terregnum it is Mr. Mathews’s intention to be At Home for the first, 
time in his own house; and as solitude, even at home, is sometimes 
uncomfortable, I intend to keep him company; but, though our com- 
pany be thus reduced behind the curtain, we hope that it may not be 
reduced before it, since it is our determination to omit no exertion that 
our At Home should not attract you from yours. 
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«‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, in the name of my partner and myself 
and in the names of all the performers of the Adelphi Theatre, I beg 
to return you our best thanks for your past indulgence, and to pro- 
mise, by our exertions, to try to deserve your future patronage; and 
you must be aware that the promises of actors are always followed by 
performance. Ladies and Gentlemen, I respectfully bid you farewell,” 





SURREY. 


Monpay, April 20,—The performance commenced with a new drama 
called John Overy or the Miser of Southwark ferry. 

Dramatis Persona.—Jolin Overy, the Miser of the Southwark Ferry, 
Mr. WiLLiAMs; Shotbolt, one of Overy’s Ferrymen—a rejected suitor 
of Mary Overy, Mr. OsBALbisTon ; Bosk, an apprentice of Overy, Mr. 
Vave; Baron Fitzgeflery, disguised as Will Shafton—a favored lover of 
Mary Overy, Mr. Warwick; Tristan, the Baron’s Page, Miss Somer- 
vILLE; Mayfly, a ruined dissipated gallant, Mr, Wynne; Paroquet and 
Dagger, Mr. Rocers and Mr. Hicks; Wolstand, an English Merchant 
—Brother to Overy, Mr, Goucu; Lennard, Grandson to Overy, Miss 


PrisciLLA Horton; Mary Overy, daughter of the Miser, Mrs, Firz- 
WILLIAM, 


This Drama is founded on an old biographical fragment of John 
Overy, who, before there was any bridge built over the Thames, rented 
a ferry boat which used to convey passengers, &c. from Southwark to the 
City. Overy was a prodigy of penuriousness ; and by a just visitation 
of providence, fell a victim to his avarice, for it is told of him, in the 
fragment before alluded to, ‘that to save one day's expences, first he 
counterfeited himself sick, and the next day to die, and his body laid 
out, for no other purpose than to save one day's provisions ; appreheud- 
ing that whilst his body was above ground, his servants would not be s0 
unnatural as to take any manner of food till they had seen him in the 
earth, purposing to recover next morning, after the charge was saved; 
and with this he acquainted his daughter, who, against her own will, 
consented to satisfy his humour, He was then laid out for dead, and 
wrapt up in a sheet (for he would not be at the expense of a coffin) in 
his chamber, with one candle set burning at his head and another at his 
feet, which was the custom of the time. His apprentices hearing of the 
good tidings, hoping to be rid of this penurious servitude, came to see 
the joyful spectacle, and supposing him really dead, began to dance and 
skip about the corpse. One ran into the kitchen, and breaking open 
the cupboard, brought out the brown loaf, another fetched out the 
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cheese, and a third drew a flaggon of beer, and began filling their empty 
pellies (being almost starved) and rejoicing among themselves, thinking 
they were in expectation of future help and comfort, and to be freed 
fom the hard usage they had endured. The old man laid quaking all 
this while to see the waste, and thinking he should be undone, he could 
endure it no longer, hut stirring and struggling in his sheet like a ghost, 
and taking a candle in each hand, was going to rout them for their bold- 
ness when one of them, thinking it was the devil in his likeness, in 
amazement caught hold of the but end of a broken oar, and at one blow 
struck out his brains. Thus he, who thought only to counterfeit death, 
occasioned his own death in earnest, and the law acquitted the fellow of 
the act, as he was the prime occasion of his own death.” 

In the Drama the author has made his heroine, Mary Overy in love with 
and beloved by Baron Fitzgeffery, who (disguised as Will Shafton) to 
prove her constancy, proposes to the father to purchase her as his mis- 
tress; the latter willingly accepts the offer, and insists on his child's com- 
pliance ; the daughter however refuses it with every just feeling of horror 
and indignation, and flies to a neighbouring convent for protection. The 
father, determined she shall be given up to the Baron, employs Mayfly 
and his associates to carry her off, but she is rescued by her jover, Will 
Shafton, Her father is afterwards arrested for stealing a diamond, which 
he received from Mayfly, who had stolen it ; and as his freedom can only 
be obtained by- paying the sum of 200 pounds, his daughter contrives to 
take it, unknown to him, from his money chest. At this juncture John 
Overy's brother arrives from India, and visits the miser, without avowing 
the relationship, and to try his feelings, tells him his brother is very poor, 
and will shortly call and see him, on which the miser resolves, to 
prevent meeting him, to feign to be dead. An interview now takes place 
between Overy and his daughter, who confesses she had abstracted 
£200. from his money chest; the miser is so enraged that her life is 
only saved by the arrival of Will Shafton. Mayfly and his accomplices 
at the same time break into the house, and discover the miser’s treasure,. 
who rushes in in a state of madness and, endeavouring to save his long 
hoarded wealth, expires, leaving Mary in quiet possession of his im- 
mense riches, and the hand of her lover. This drama is by the author 
of Ambrose Gwinett, and is altogether highly creditable to his talents. 
The diction is good, the characters well developed, and the situations. 
effective, 

Mrs, Fitzwilliam appeared to great advantage in the part of Mary. 
This lady in characters of romance or passion can only be excelled by 
Miss Kelly ; her acting this evening was at once spirited, unaffected, 
and deeply interesting. Mr. Williams has not altogether sufficient 
tragic powers to fully depict the feelings of so difficult a character as 
the miser, The other parts were well sustained, 

The Apprentices Opera, or the Fancy Lad, followed, but we have 
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little to say about it, as the drama has been so frequently played be. 
fore at this theatre. The entertainments concluded with a pantomine 
called Harlequin and Cupid or Love in humble shed. It has little 
recommendation except the dancing of Miss Barnett. The whole of 
the pieces were well received by a very crowded house. 

Tuaurspay.—April 23, Mr. Webb, famous for performing Irish 
characters, appeared this evening in the part of Teague, in Hones 
Thieves, and met with great applause. Mr. Wynne played Manly ina 
very easy and gentlemanlike manner. 





ASTLEYS AMPITHEATRE. 


Under the Management of Messrs. Ducrow and West. 


Monpay, April 20.—This theatre opened with a splendid “ His. 
torical, gorgeous, eastern, English, equestrian, melo-dramatic, military, 
grand spectacle,” entitled ‘* The Storming of Seringapatam.” To detail 
the plot of so complicated a production, we must candidly confess is 
beyond our power. Therefore we shall simply observe that the business 
of the piece consists in a variety of combats, military and equestrian 
evolutions, and hair-breadth escapes. In one part a fine stud of black 
horses were introduced with great effect. The drama concludes with 
a grand attack on the fortress, with horse and foot. Of the performers, 
Mr. Cartlitch, as Tippoo Saib, looked very fierce, and roared as loud as 
any of the tigers of that royal sultan ever did. Mr. Gomersal appeared 
as Col. Wellesley, though he did not look the Hero of Waterloo so well 
as he did the Warrior of France, yet he supported the character with 
great judgment and energy. Mr. Herring, as usual, kept the house in 
a constant roar whenever he appeared, and he introduced a new medly 
song with great success. On the whole, we must observe, that the 
arrangement of the piece, as to the machinery, scenery, and costume, as 
well as the military evolutions, renders it altogether one of the most 
splendid melo-dramas we have witnessed for years. There were no less 
than thirty-seven new scenes introduced. 

The entertainments in the circle followed, which afforded great satis- 
faction, particularly the little horse “ Butterfly” leaping over three 
horses of his own size, and through three hoops, and over three horses 
at one and the same time. Mr. Ducrow also performed a variety of 
extraordinary feats on the backs of two horses. The entertainments 
concluded with a new burletta entitled Paul the Rich and Peter the 


Poor. The house was crowded in every part with a highly respectable 
audience. 
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COBURG. 


This theatre during the short recess has been newly decorated, 
painted, and embellished, in a manner that reflects equal credit to the 
taste of the artist, as well as to the liberality of the manager. The per- 
formances commenced with a new drama entitled The Money Diggers, 
or the Devil's Ship; the leading incidents of which are taken from 
9H Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller, It is altogether well got up 
for scenic effect, but the conclusion is far too abrupt, even for a Coburg 
audience. The second piece was a serious draina, (also performed for 
the first time) called Peter Bell the Waggoner. 

Dramatis Persone.—Mr. Arnold, Mr. Mortimer; Dubois, Mr. 
WorrELL; Felix Durand, Mr. Cooke; Baptiste, Mr. H. Wittrams; 
Robert, Mr. E. L. Lewis; Peter Bell, the Waggoner, Mr. DavipcGeE; 
Martin, a Tinker, Mr. Stoman; Charles Master Mrevers; Amelia, 
(Sister-in-law to Durand,) Mrs. Dawnsov ; Catherine, Miss Warson. 

The piece opens with Amelia, accompanied by her child Charles, 
coming to take possession of some estates which Felix Durand has long 
held and considered as his, but in consequence of a clause in the will of 
his late brother, he is obliged to give the property up to her. Being 
almost reduced to beggary by this sudden stroke of fortune, he listens 
to the vile suggestions of his steward Baptiste, and after some hesitation 
agrees that the unfortunate lady shall be murdered, Baptiste commits 
the deed, and places the body in a chaise (for the lady had intended to 
have left the house late that night), which he follows on horseback ; the 
postillion of course being totally unacquainted with the contents of the 
chaise, on their passing through a forest, Baptiste murders him, and re- 
tires toadistance. Veter Bell, at this juncture, is going home with his 
waggon through this forest, accompanied by his friend Martin, and see- 
ing a chaise and horses without a driver, goes to the spot, and is much 
shocked at discovéring the two bodies. While calling to Martin for as- 
sistance, a party of soldiers enter and seize him, taking him to be the 
murderer, Baptiste then appears, apparently in great agitatior, accuses 
the waggoner of the murder, and orders the soldiers to strictly guard 
him. Bell vainly protests his innocence, and calls to Martin to speak 
tor him; but the tinker, for fear of being taken as an accomplice, keeps 
close hid in the waggon. Peter is brought before a magistrate, and his 
examination ordered to take place; but previous to this he requests he 
may be permitted to have an interview with his wife, in order to gra- 
dually break the horrible intelligence to her, This is granted, and after- 
wards his examination commences, in the presence of Felix Durand, his 
“ite, children, and neighbours, Baptiste is the accuser, and the proofs 

against him are very strong, as some of the property of the deceased is 
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found in the waggon, and his handkerchief is stained with blood. Bel] 
is about to be carried off to prison, when Martin suddenly pops his head 
out of the waggon, and utterly changes the complexion of affairs, accuses 
Baptiste of having put the money into the waggon, and to strengthen his 
testimony, produces the child Charles, who had been purposely lost on 
the road by Baptiste, and picked up by Bell and Martin. The child 
declares that Baptiste had torn him away from his mother. The guilty 
Durand, conscience-struck, confesses his crimes, and dies. Baptiste is 
secured, and the innocence of Bell proclaimed. 

The drama throughout possesses the most intense interest, and is alto. 
gether very ably constructed, Some of the serious parts of the dialogue 


are not devoid of merit. Mr. Davidge appeared to great advantage in. 


the part of Bell; especially in the scene where he is first accused of 
murder; his agitation, horror, and surprise were very naturally expressed, 
He also evinced great sensibility when he endeavours to inform his wife 
of the charge brought against him, and in his forcible and impressive ap- 
peal to the magistrate, when caressing his children, “ whether the hands 
that were stained with human blood could touch those innocents.” A 
Mr. Cooke made his first appearance, and depicted the agonies of remorse 


and guilt with tolerable success. We recommend the manager to omit - 
the kneeling of the four children a second time ; the first is effective, but ‘4 


the repetition has too palpable an air of stage trickery. Undine con- 
cluded the performances to a crowded and satisfied audience. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 
On Tuesday the 10th the Annual Festival of this most excellent 
Institution took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern. It had been an- 


nounced that the Duke of Clarence would take the chair on the oc- 77 
casion, but, in consequence of the death of the Prince of Hesse q 
Hombourg, it was contrary to etiquette for his Royal Highness to q 
appear in public, and Mr. Fawcett communicated the circumstance 4 
to the company in a very neat apologetical address, which was re- |” 
ceived with much good feeling ; and when Mr. Fawcett announced that ig 
the Earl of Blesington had consented to be the locum tenens of the / 


Illustrious Duke, the applause was very general. All the tragic, 
comic, and operative strength of the theatres was present. ‘The Bohe- 
mian brothers and Les T'rois Troubadours were present, and the instru- 
mental performances of the latter, are equal to their vocal. They were 











encored. 

The Earl of Blesington proposed the usual loyal toasts, which were 
received with the customary demonstrations of affection. 

Mt. Mathews sung a most admirable comic song, which was unl 
versally cheered. Miss Hughes was encored in a very beautiful aria. 
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After the health of the Vice Presidents Lord L. Gower and Sir 
Edward Codrington had been drank, the “ health of the Treasurer, 
\r. Fawcett,” was proposed, and that gentleman addressed the com- 
any in a very excellent speech. 

My lords and genldemen: This is most probably the last time I shall 
ever meet you here in the official situation I now hold: the Prompter, 
Time, that unsparing truth-teller, whispers in my ear that my stage 
drama is drawing to its conclusion. But before the curtain falls, I wish, 
under your sanction, to address a few words on the subject of this Fund to 
my brethren, to the junior members of them in particular. The illus- 
trious founder of this anniversary dinner, when first he graciously conde- 
scended to patronise the institution, very naturally believed that every 
performer belonging to Covent-garden Theatre contributed towards its 
maintenance; for it is necessary to state, that many years before any 
dinner was given, this Fund was in existence, though but in a drooping 
state; his late Royal Highness could hardly be brought to believe what 
I was obliged reluctantly to confess, that many of them, both men and 
women, refused to add their mite to uphold this provident Institution, 
an Institution formed exclusively for their good, to support them in 
their age, to sustain them in case of accident or infirmity, and to aid 
their widows and children when they shall be no more. It has been 
said by an able theatrical critic, that I should not touch upon these 
disagreeable facts, but leave every performer to do as he pleased. 
From what premises he draws this conclusion he best knows; but this I 
can tell him, I have been years enough in Covent Garden to see many 
—very many most respectable performers, who have been coinpelled to 
leave the theatre in great want of the advantages to be derived from 
this Fund, but who have lost all claim to it in consequence of their 
obstinacy in not paying the trifling subscription its rules prescribe. The 
idle, the absurd, the unfeeling reasons, given by some of my unthinking 
brethren for not belonging to this most excellent Institution, would 
hardly be credited by those who are more in the habit of weighing con- 
sequences than they are. Some object to subscribe because they cannot 
afford it: now, when I state that 4d. per acting night from the lowest, 
and ls, from the highest, is all that is required to entitle them to every 
advantage the Fund holds out, I need not say this reason cannot be the 
true one, By donations from our gracious king, and other branches of 
the royal family ; by subscriptions from the nobility and patrons, added 
to our own contributions, we have been enabled to fund as much as 
permits us to pay in annuities nearly 1000/. per annum. At this moment 
‘wenty-seven families, many of them of your old favourite actors and 
actresses, are deriving advantage from this fund. 

Mr, Fawcett in conclusion, congratulated the meeting that the sub- 
scriptions amounted to 1000/. His Majesty had been pleased to give 
one hundred guineas [cheers]. 
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On the “ health of Mr. Mathews, Mr. Young, and the rest of the 
stewards” being drunk, Mr. Mathews addressed the company as fol. 
lows :— 

Gentlemen, I am deputed by my brethren, I really don’t know why, 
to return you their thanks for the honour just conferred upon them, 
Considerable difficulty in choosing a speaker, ] conjecture, must have 
occurred before I was applied to. I am at a loss to know what was the 
occasion of the alarm that seemed to have been taken as to the task: 
but I was applied to at the eleventh hour as it were. I certainly in. 
quired why so serious a task should be imposed upon a comic actor 
[cheers], when there are so many persons who belong to the more dig. 
nified department of the drama, whose power would be more suited to 
the occasion. I was told they had all individually declined. One of 
the principle tragedians, to whom the noble Lord had referred, thought 
he was too Young for such an undertaking. Surely, I’ve a better right 
to this excuse, for every body knows I’m but a minor [laughter]. Mr, 
Keeley, though so often seen to advantage, thought he should not be 
seen here [laughter]—he was too short, he said; I hope I shan’t be 
thought too dong; and Mr. Blanchard thought his voice too weak for the 


room, not having been used to speak in a larger space than Covent 7 
Garden for the last twenty-five years; and I feared that I should not be 
heard at all, having lately contracted my voice for the Adelphi, and fi 
having set up to be my own master, had some fear that it would be ‘4 
infra dignitate, to speak amongst his Majesty's servants, All would not om 


do—positively I must return thanks; and fearing your dreadful disap- 
pointment at not hearing a speech at all, I, therefore, prepared one, 
with which I had intended to occupy only one hour of your time— 


Judge then, my mortification, when I found that the health of the 7 
stewards was left to the very heel of the evening ; and when every topic E 
I had meant to touch upon had been anticipated. I cannot flatter 7 
myself that a second subscription will follow my appeal, however elo- ~ 
quent. Therefore, as brevity is the sole of wit, I shall content myself 
with a very short speech, after having studied a very long one, Gentle. 
men, if the stewards have really dove their duty, and you think so, you : 
have done no more than your duty in drinking their healths; but still, 4 


in common courtesy, they thank you, and I am desired to say so. 

Mr. Morgan, the celebrated Irish singer, gave a national song in4 
most felicitous style. ‘* The Ladies” was drunk with all honours ; and, 
after the chairman had quitted the chair, the choice devotees of the 
jolly god kept up the conviviality of the meeting till a late hour. 
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COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS AMONG DRAMATIC 
WRITERS. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


We flatter ourselves that these Coincidences and Imitations will not 
prove the least entertaining part of our work ; as it must be curious and 
‘nteresting to many to observe how writers have, in the ardour of their 
imagination, caught sentiments, words, ideas, and even entire lines from 
other poets, and, no doubt, frequently without being sensible of having 
committed any literary theft. 


The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
Cato. ADDISON. 


This vast and solid earth, this blazing sun, 
The skies through which it rolls, must all have end, 
Revenge. Youna. 


For to be basely born, 

If not base-born, detracts not from the bounty 
Of nature's freedom, or an honest birth. 
Nobility, claim'd by the right of blood, 

Shows chiefly that our ancestors deserved 
What we inherit; but that man whose actions 
Purchase a real merit to himself, 

And rank him in the file of praise and honour, 
Creates his own advancement. 


The Fair Maid of the Inn. Beaumont & FLetcuer. 





If being lowly born disgraces worth, 
Where is the call to virtue? Race and name 
Are but the equipage and noise of honour: 
The truly noble are not known by pomp, 
But inborn greatness and diffusive good. 
Fatal Vision. Hi... 


By death, relief from all our griefs we gain, 

And by one put an end to years of pain ; 

By that, we in one minute find out more 

Than all the busy gownmen study for ; 

Who, after in dull search they've ages spent, 

Learn nothing but tu know they're ignorant, 
Alcibiades, Otway. 





What is life, 


To him that’s born to die? or what that wisdom 
_Whose perfection ends in knowing we know nothing ? 
Fatal Curtosity. LILLo. 





Coincidences and Imitations. 





A beam of hope 
Darts through my soul like the first infant light 
That glanced upon the chaos. 

Step Mother. Rowe. 


Ha! it dawns, 

It rises to me like a new-found world, 

Or like the sun just rising out of chaos, 

Some dregs of ancient night not quite purged off. 
Revenge. Youne. 





This jealousy’s a hydra; ‘tis a monster Lien 
Which flourishes the more, the more we maim it. 
Philip of Macedon, Lewis. 


It is the hydra of calamities, 
The seven-fold death. 


Revenge. YouNG. 


a 








Tell me why, good heaven, 
Thou madest me what I am, with all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man? Ah, rather why 
Did’st thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens. 

Venice Preserved. Otway. 





Was it for this, ye cruel gods, ye made me 
Great like yourselves, and, as a king, to be 
Your sacred image? Was it but for this? 
Why rather was I not a peasant slave, 
Bred from my birth a drudge to your creation, 
And to my destined load inured betimes. 
Ambitious Step Mother. Rowe. 


Gloster.—Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
Ann.— Would they were basilisks to strike thee dead. 
Richard ITT, SHAKSPEARE. 


To one, whose father and whose family 
I so detest that I would lose my essence, 
And be transformed to a basilisk 

To look them dead. 


Fair Maid of the Inn, Beaumont & FLetcuer. 


There is a kind of mournful eloquence 


In thy dumb grief, which shames all clam‘rous sorrow, 
Theodosius. Lee. 





Oh cease to weep; words have their weight to wound us, 


But who can bear the silent eloquence 
Of woman's tears ? Hit. 
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HE ENGLISH DRAMA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


Here is a pottell full of malmsay good and strong ; 
It will rejoice both heart and tong ; 
Though Noe think us never so long, 
Yet we will drinke a tyle. 
Japhet—Mother, we pray you all together, 
For we are here your own children, 
Come into the shipp for feare of the wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 
Wife.—That I will not for all your call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 
Sem.—lIn faith, mother, yet you shall, 
Whether you will or nought. 
[The lady is forced on board by her children. 
Noe.—Welcome, wife, into this boate. 
[She gives him a box on the ear. 
Wife.—Take thou that for thy note. 
Noe.—A ha, Mary! this is whote ; 
It is good for to be still. 
Ah children! methinks my boat remeves ; 
Our tarrying here heughly me greves: 
On the land that water spreads ; 
God does as he will. 

The reader will remark, that the orthography of these extracts is not 
that of the age in which they were written: the transcriber of them into 
the Harleian MSS. represents them as they were written in 1600; but 
does not adhere to the ancient spelling. ‘The anachronisms of Noah's 
wife swearing by Saint John, of Noah himself invoking Christ's blessing, 
and of the Gossips talking of drinking malmsey, will also not escape 
observation. 

It will be of little use multiplying extracts: the foregoing are quite 
sufficient to show the style of the dialogue, and to establish their preten- 
sions as poetic compositions. In this respect they are at least equal to 
other productions of the age; and though the language may sound bar- 
barous to our refined ears, yet we may well imagine, that when delivered 
with «due emphasis and good discretion,” and represented with all the 
pomp and circumstance of theatrical decorations, they were capable of 
affording to our rude forefathers as much gratification as we can derive 
from the united Jabours of Grieve and Stanfield, and the histrionic talents 
of Kean, Young, or Kemble. 

To conclude the notice of the Chester Mysteries, it only remains to 
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enumerate the different pageants into which they were divided, and the 
companies by whom they were played. They were these :— 

















ing] 
was | 
. The Fall of Lucifer, performed by ...... The Tanners. 
j NEN. « + x's nents Bume<ne ee Benne The Drapers, G: 
PEE ccensncinksenammcnnaetl The Dyers. —_ 
. Abraham, Melchisedek, and Job........ The Barbers. “<i 
. Moses, Balak, and Balaam ............ The Cappers. — 
. The Salutation and Nativity............ The Wrights. cast 
, “Night feeding their flocks by } The Painters and Glazien. ~ 
Sk PTT ee The Vintners. Aor 
. The Oblation of the Three Kings ...... The Mercers, _ 
. The Killing of the Innocents .......... The Goldsmiths, had 
» BOO WUUOION gg cc cc ccctccnesees cs The Blacksmiths. and 
, POO BOI, 0 cc ccecvelecessebetes The Butchers. “ 
» BOO Ree Gee «vb tc vs cavvcvesteoest The Bakers. ‘. 
- The Blind Men and Lazarus ....... _.. The Glovers. 
. Jesus and the Lepers................. The Corvesarys. . 

Christ's Passion The Bowyers, Fletchers sa 
, and Ironmongers. turn 

. The Descent into Hell................ The Cooks and Inkeepers, figut 
BG. “DO MeRMTOMOR 06 oss c d's ccc dieesc cet The Skinners. 
ee The Tailors. hte 
20. The Election of Matthais, the Assension : 

of the Holy Ghost, &c. ............ } The Fishmongers. ots 

I actin ind acninmeeatain minnie The Clothiers. ‘an 
22. The Day of Judgment................ The Websters. Palt 

Thus much for the Chester Mysteries, those of Coventry will require T 
a more particular notice. 
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OTWAYS VENICE PRESERVED. 


When in your Brigantine you sail’d to see T 

The Adriatick wedded by our Duke. thin 

These lines refer to the custom of the Doge of Venice marrying the witl 
sea, of which the following is the origin. I 
Sibastian Ziani, Doge of Venice, took part with Pope Alexander III. of | 
against the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, whose son Otho, at the head per: 
of a fleet of seventy-tive sail, he defeated, off the Punta di Salvori, in her, 
Istria, taking forty-eight of the ships, among which was the Admiral rem 
Gally, wherein Otho himself was. Ziani, returning into the city, was alo 
met by the Pope, who, congratulating him upon his success, presented opp 
him with a gold ring, saying,—“ Take this ring, and with it bind the of | 
sea to thee in wedlock: this you and your successors shall do every me 
year, that latest posterity may know that you have acquired the do- her 
minion of this sea by right of conquest, and that, as the wife is subject Jj lad 
to her husband, so is that to the Republic of Venice.” And accord: gg the 
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ingly the ceremony of marrying the sea, by throwing in a gold ring, 
one performed every year, with great solemnity, on Ascension Day. 





Garrick was one day, in company, speaking of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon theatrical management, with respect to the repression of 
those jealousies and heart-burnings which too frequently arose from 
casting of parts; a circumstance that, he observed, had given him more 
trouble than any other in his situation, “ There is Palmer,” said he “‘ a 


| useful actor, but the greatest coxcomb upon earth ; I had a part of con- 


siderable importance to put into his hands; but I well knew, that if I 
had offered it in the ordinary way, I should have had a hundred hums 
and has! so how do you think I managed him ?”’ 

« Nay, that is impossible to guess,” was the reply. 

« Why, I'll tell you,” continued Garrick; “ at the reading, he did not 
seem to like the piece ; so I took him aside, and said, ‘ my dear Palmer, 
| intend that you shall play such a part in it.” ‘ Mr Garrick!" he re- 
turned, drawing up. ‘I do indeed, my dear boy ; there is not such a 
figure for it as yours in the company, and you shall have the finest suit 
of clothes. Down dropped at once the kimboed arms of Palmer; his 
countenance brightened in an instant, and he answered, with a smile, 
‘well, if it will oblige you, Mr. Garrick.’ ‘ To be sure it will, I cried, 
‘and the public too. The dress shall be magnificent.’ ‘ And I,’ said 
Palmer, ‘ will endeavour to do my best in it,’” 

The following is an account of the suit of clothes alluded to: the 
ground of the dress was a most beautiful purple velvet, wove and cut 
in a mosaic pattern, which consisted of a number of lozenges of purple 
and silver, and in the middle of every lozenge was loosely tacked a large 
silver spangle; these consequently played with the motion of the arms 
and body, and exhibited a brilliancy of effect seldom equalled. 





The following drama was produced afew years ago at Paris. We 
think Harley, Jones, or any others of our voluble actors might get it up 
with great effect for their benefits. 

It was called the Babillard, and is properly a monologue, consisting 
of ten or twelve scenes, In fact, there is no dialogue, for only one 
person opens his mouth throughout the whole piece. This loquacious 
hero is called Dorante. He puts to flight five women with his tongue, 
remains master of the field of battle, and stiil talks while he remains 
alone on the scene. In the first scene, without allowing his valet the 
opportunity of putting in a word, he informs him of his love for a lady, 
of his hopes, and his project for marriage. In the second scene he 
meets his mistress, silences her by his volubility, and always interprets 
her silence in his favour. In the third, the father and mother ot’ the 
lady arrive, and the audience expect at last to have some dialogue, but 
their hopes are vain. The indefatigable Dorante speaks for the father 
N 
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and mother, and replies for his mistress. In short, all the other per. 
sonages who appear have only the opportunity of expressing their sep. 
timents by gestures. This whimsical bluette was loudly applauded on 
the first representation, and the Parisians crowded to see it every night, 
Much of its success was owing to tbe exertions of the actor who per. 
formed Dorante. At the conclusion the name of the author was, ac. 
cording to the French custom, called for. One of the mute performer 
stepped forward, and was going to open his mouth for the first time, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity of the audience ; but the talkative Dorante 
was too quick for him, and interrupted him with—“ The piece which we 
have had the honour to represent” —‘ You should say, which I have had 
the honour to represent,” cried a voice from the pit. 

Farquhar's apology for the Stage.—Poetry alone, and chiefly the 
Drama, lies open to the insults of all pretenders, she was one of Nature's 
oldest offspring, whence by her birthright and plain simplicity she 
pleads a genuine likeness to her mother. Born in the innocence of time, 
she provided not against the assaults of succeeding ages, and depending 
altogether on the generous pride of her demeanour, neglected those 
secret supports and serpentine devices, used by other arts that wind 
themselves into practice for more subtle and politick designs. Naked 
she came into the world, and it is to be feared, like its professors, will 
go naked out. 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR, MACREADY, 
Manager of the Bristol Theatre. 


The late William Macready, father of the present celebrated actor 
of that name, was born in Dublin, and was bred to the business of a0 
upholsterer, by his father, who carried on that trade there to a consider- 
able extent. He declined this business however for the stage, and, 
having performed at most of the Irish Theatres, was in Mr. Daly’ 
company when Mr. Macklin paid a visit to Ireland, who was anxious 
to appear in his own Man of the World, which he was eager to have 
well got up. The character of Egerton was given to Mr. Daly, the 
manager, who was instructed by the author with great petulance, 4 
the defective memory of Mr, Macklin made him arrange the stage 
business differently every day, and his haughty confidence made him 
superior to contradiction, Mr, Daly submitted to the veteran's caprice 
in being directed like a school-boy, until the epithets of blockhead, 
stupid fellow, no actor, dunce, &c. &c. were bestowed with so much 
liberality on him, that he threw down the part with great indignation. 
Macready was now selected to personate Egerton, and accommodateé 
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imself with so much deference to the will of Macklin, as induced the 
latter to predict in his favour, as he sustained the character very toler- 
ably and was applauded. His tutor exulted in his triumph over the 
manager, complimented Macready on his talents, and offered him a sum 
of money, which being refused, Macklin said he would do something 
for him, and promised he would exert all his interest for an engagement 
forhim at Covent Garden, He gave Macready some trinkets of value, 
and agreeably to his word fixed him the following season on a genteel 
salary with Mr. Harris. 

He made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 1786, and he repre- 
sented what are called the second rate walking gentlemen. He after- 
wards became manager of the Birmingham theatre, and, having left Co- 
vent Garden in consequence of a disagreement about salary, opened the 
Royalty Theatre, on the plan of Sadlers Wells, for the winter. This 
scheme proved unsuccessful, and he then obtained the management of 
the Sheffield company. He afterwards undertook the Manchester 
Theatre, in which concern he failed, and became a bankrupt in No- 
vember 1819. His wife, who was likewise on the stage, died in 1804. 

He afterwards became lessee of the Bristol, Swansea, and other the- 
atres, which he held for many years. He married a second time in 1812. 

He is author of the Bank Note, and Irishman in London. 
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Dublin Theatres. The dinner took 


DUBLIN. 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
has granted to the family of Mr. Jones, 
late patentee of Brow-street theatre, a 
patent for the performance of opera, 
melo-drame, and every class of minor 
dramatic representation. A long list 
of noblemen and gentlemen have be- 
come subscribers, and a plan and esti- 
mate have been approved of for the 
erection of a theatre on the old ground 
in Brow-street, 

April\3. Madame Catalani closed 
her engagement on Saturday evening, 
when she took her benefit ; the house 
was crowded in every part with a fash- 
lonable audience, 

Wednesday, April 15. On Monday 
last a Splendid entertainment was 
given by the admirers and supporters 


of the drama to Henry Harris, Esq. 


the patentee of the Covent Garden and 


place at Morrion’s great room, and 
was conducted upon a scale the most 
magnificent. Above 60 persons of the 
first respectability and rank sat down, 
including several professional and lite- 
rary characters, and a strong muster 
of the musical gentlemen. This tri- 
bute of appprobation to the public ex- 
ertions of Mr. Harris, was enbanced by 
the estimation in which he is held in 
private by those who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, and must have 
been gratifying at once to his feelings 
and his pride. Several excellent speeches 
were made in the course of the even- 
ing, and the entertainers and the guests 
separated with the mutual feelings of 
regard and respect, greatly heightened 
towards each other. Several glees were 
sung by Messrs. Robinson, Brough, 
&c. with great effect. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Mr. C. Kemble commenced his en- 
gagement in the character of Felix in 
The Wonder,to Mrs. Siddons’ Violante. 
He has since played Hamlet, Archer, 
Romeo, Fainwell, Falstaff, Lord Town- 
ly, Charles the XIlih, Octavian, Mac- 
beth, Captain Plume, and sustained 
Ranger in the Suspicious Husband for 
his benefit which was of course an 
overflow. Mics F. H. Kelly is playing 
here. With regard to Mrs. Siddons we 
have to express our regret that we are 
to lose her forja season; should a report 
which we bave heard prove true, that 
her retirement is to be permanent, our 
regret will be deeper, while the quiet 
way in which she bas effected it will 
but be in accordance with the whole of 
her gentle and lady-like demeanour. 

March 78. A French drama, done 
into English after the most approved 
fashion, and ycleped ‘* Valeria,” was 
produced on Thursday, for the benefit 
of Miss F.H. Kelly. Itseemsthat our 
volatile neighbours, having exhausted 
the records of their police courts, have 
how penetrated into the back shop of 
the surgeon in search of the pathetic. 
The whole interest of this piece de- 
pends on restoring sight, by means of 
a skilful oculist, to a blind lady, to the 
end that she may marry a gentleman 
with her eyes open. There is astretch 
of genius in this, and we cannot in all 
vur theatrical experience recall any 
thing one half so tender as the scene 
where the lover, pressing his mistress’s 
hand, sighs out in love’s must bland 
and melifluous tones, ‘* Will you Va- 
leria, will you consent to undergo an 
operation ?” 

From such trifling we return to re- 
fresh ourselves by dwelling on the me- 
mory of Charles Kemble. We have 
known actors of intenser power, but 
few of a wider range or equal elegance, 
Mr. Kemble is of a goodly stature and 
well-pruportioned, and with a face of 
the true Kemble cut. His deport- 


ment is always graceful. His voice js 
good, and his elocution correct and 
pleasing. In the mere mimic part of 
his profession he is possessed of an ex- 
tensive power of personation. He as. 
sumes with facility the deportment 
and peculiarities of many and widely 
differing characters, and that so com- 
pletely as neither to remind us of bis 
own personality, or any of his parts 
but that which he is at the moment 
supporting. These qualities are but 
the groundwork of his art, but they 
are a foundation as indispensable toa 
good actur as a knowledge of the me- 
chanical details of colouring is to a 
painter, We proceed now to higher 
matter; and first of bis qualifications 
as a tragedian. We have seen him 
during this visit in Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Romeo, and the Result of our ob- 
servation is as follows :—His powers of 
conception and execution want depth 
and intensity sufficient to admit of his 
filling to their full extent the two 
former, which, perhaps of the whole 
range of dramatic characters, are the 
most recondite, evineing more than 
any others piercing scrutiny of human 
nature in their author, and calling 
more for a kindred spirit in their actor. 
As to Hamlet, it is a character of the 
prssibility of acting which we are very 
doubtful; and in Mr. Kemble’s Mac- 
beth there wanted that rich and mel- 
low tone of feeling, that milkiness of 
nature and infirmity of purpose in evil, 
which is diffused through the whole 
character. In this part, too, Mr. 
Kemble was from first to last too much 
woundup. There is a soldierly frank- 
ness about Macbeth on his first ap- 
pearanee which we missed. Siill Mr. 
K.’s performance of buth these charac- 
(ers was far, very far, above mediocrity. 
Our opinion of his Hamlet is already 
on record; and in regard to his Mac 
Leth, we would not wish to see finer 
acting than the scene when he wai's 
for the discovery of the murder—the 
banquet scene—and tbe whole of the 
last act. His Romeo is perfect. There 
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is a quietness and depth of passion int 
it, which we never found in any other 
representative of the character. His 
is the Romeo of Shakspeare—not the 
mere puling boy that most actors make 
of him—but the gentleman complete 
in arts and arns—the gentle and well- 
governed youth of whom Verona brag- 
cel—he of whose parts the sage friar 
held so high an opinion—the man who 
could cope in wit with Mercutio, and 
at the sword with Tybalt. He is no 
predisposed from 
innate weakness to yield to passion ; 
but a spirited and manly youth, whom 
its foree overwhelms in despite of bim- 
self. His vessel does run upon the 
rocks, but it is a stoutly ribbed bark, 
gallantly manned, and it is a fearful 
tempest that drives it down. We have 
dwelt at greater length on his powers 
as a tragedian, because we fear they 


whining Werter, 


are not so generally done justice to as 
his comic talents. The quiet gentle- 
manly bearing of his Pluame—the robust 
voluptuousness of his Archer—the fret- 
ful wayward jealousy of his Felix—the 
rich oily humour of his Falstaff—the 
stiff abrupt bearing of bis Charles XIL, 
are by all admitted, and this admission 
establishes a versatility of talent sel- 
dom equalled. Above all, be is almost 
the last relic of an earlier and more 
classical race of actors; and we must 
say, that the scanty attendance in the 
boxes during the period of his engage- 


ment reflects little credit on the taste 
of their occupants. 


CORK. 


In alluding tothe calamities which 
have occurred to the drama in that 
city in the present season, men- 
tions the following casualties :—Mrs. 
Humby and Mrs. Waylett differed 
about a song, which ended in the for- 
mer withdrawing herself from the 
benefit of the latter; Miss Foote quar- 
relled with the management; a Mr. 
Norman appealed to the public; and 
Mr. Kean’s illness rendered bim une 


equal to the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment. 

Friday, 10. As Mr. Kean was going 
through his very spirited performance 
of Macbeth he was suddenly seized, at 
the end of the third act, just before the 
banquet scene, with a fit of exhaustion 
which rendered him senseless for up- 
wards of twenty minutes. Dr. Wood- 
roffe was with him on the instant, but 
after restoration he was pronounced 
too weak to conclude the performance. 
During the delay the house began to 
grow impatient, and a gentleinan from 
the side boxes called upon the ma- 
nager; Mr. Shuter came forward and 
explained the circumstances, adding 
that a suitable apology for the delay 
should have been made before, were it 
not that they hoped Mr. Kean might 
so far recover as to continue the cha- 
racter to the end, and requested that 
the audience would suffer the substitu- 
tion of a part of Douglas in which Mr. 
Kean jun. would act the part of Nor- 
val. This was promptly conceded to 
by the audience. Mr. Kean’s benefit 
was to have taken place on the Mon- 
day following. 


BRISTOL, 


Apri: 2. A beautiful little child 
named Coveney appeared as Rosetta, 
which she sustained with much grace 
and spirit. Her voice is powerful, 
sweet, and meludious, she not only de- 
lighted but astonished her hearers, 
aud elicited the strongest marks of 
approbation. Her engagement con- 
cluded on Wednesday last, which was 
her benefit night, the house was well 
attended, 

April 11. Mr. Macready was found 
dead in his bed. 

Miss Love commenced an engage- 
ment here on Easter Monday, as Lilla 
and Giovauni she is a very great favor- 
ite of the Bristolians. 


BATH. 


March 30. Miss Foote made her 
first appearance here this season on 
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Monday evening in the characters 
of Letitia Hardy, and Annette the 
little jockey. She was greeted by 
an elegant and numerous audience 
with the utmost kindness and cordia- 
lity, and during the whole of ber per- 
formance she received the most un- 
bounded applause; and was unani- 
mously encured in *‘ Where are you 
going my pretty maid;” also in her 
celebrated jockey song, which she sang 
with inimitable effect, andin her beau- 
tiful dance from Cherry and Fair Stars. 
Last evening, Miss Fuote again ap- 
peared as Donna Olivia and Variella, 
in both of which characters she “* won 
golden opinions from ail.” In fact, 
whether we look at this lady in the 
very highest walks of genteel comedy, 
such as Letitia Hardy, or Donna Olivia, 
or in the more comic characters of the 
little Jockey and Variella, whether we 
view her elegant style of dancing or 
listen to her simple but sweet and un- 
presuming style of singing, we are equal- 
ly astonished and delighted at her great 
versatility of talent, and we are fully 
persuaded that this ber fourth visit to 
Bath will be equally prosperous and 
profitable to her as her former ones. 
April 9. The house has been better 
attended during the latter portion of 
Miss Foote’s engagement, than it was 
during the earlier part. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme unfavourableness of 
the weather. On Thursday was pre- 
sented fur the first time here, a new 
opera entitled the Nymph of the Grot- 
to, the production we believe of our 
townsman Dimond, We are not pre- 
pared or disposed to say much in its 
favour; indeed, had the sense of the 
house been taken on the night of its 
performance, its claim to a favourable 
reception would have been thrown out 
by a very great majority. Miss Foote 
as Amadis did her best to make a dull 
heavy part as pleasing as possible. But 
she evidently laboured under the im- 
pression that her own great talents 
were unequal to the task, and we 
thought in one or two instances she 


resigned the character to the fate it 
merited. The other performers exerted 
themselves far beyond the merits of 
the parts assigned to them. The 
lively farce of a Roland for an Oliver 
followed, in which Miss Foote delighted 
the house by her exquisite personation 
of Maria Darlington. 

April\3. Miss Foote’s engagement 
terminated this day with the perform- 
ance of Much Ado about Nothing and 
the Maid and the Magpie for her be- 
nefit, and when compared with the 
great attendance of this season, we 
must consider that which has rewarded 
the accomplished actress during her 
stay here as being numerous and fasb- 
ionable. 

Madame Vestris commenced her en- 
gagement here on the 20th of April, 
she made her, Ist appearance as Phebe, 
in Poole’s much admired comedy of 
Paul Pry. 


CANTERBURY. 


Our theatre closed on Saturday last, 


after a tolerably successful season Mr. 
W. Dowton and his company proceed to 
Rochester, where they intend opening 
on Easter Monday. 


—_-__-_—— 


MANCHESTER. 


A Mr. Andrews bas been playing 
here the last month; he excels in the 
testy old gentleman. He is engaged 
at the Haymarket. 


NORWiCH. 


April 18. The evening of the ma- 
nager’s benefit affurded us the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the house well filled, in 
fact, in technical terms, it was a bump- 
er. Of the three new pieces produced, 
we are unable to speak in terms of 
high praise. For all the beauties at- 
tached to Gil Blas we were indebted to 
the able pencil uf Mr. Thorne. The good 
acting of Mr. Serle, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Williamson, Mr. Beachum, and Mr. 
Wharton, and of Miss Sowter, (who 
undertook the Boy of Santillane, in 
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consequence of the continued indispo- 
sition, of Mrs. Hannam,) was unable 
to recommend it, and we were sorry to 
see so clever an actor as Martin in so 
stupid a burlesque as that of Domingo. 
The piece was not hissed off, but we 
think it will not be repeated, lest its 
fate should not be again so fortunate, 
The interlude called Opposition, or the 
Rival Dancing Masters, introduced Mr. 
Hayes of the Italian Opera, who proved 
himself fully capable of sustaining the 
character of a Maitre de Dance, and he 
was much applauded. The gentle- 
man, we find, is to appear again next 
week with Miss Foote. The farce 


—--——-  -=— 


called Comfortable Lodgings, or Paris 
in 1750, afforded great laughter. Mr. 
Burton was excellent as Mr. Hipping- 
ton Miff, an Englishman travelling on 
the Continent, who views every thing 
with an eye of suspicion, one who can- 
not be gay with the gay, is pleased 
with notbing, or if he does laugh, it is 
only like a double rap, ba! ha! his 
valet Rigmarole (Mr. Martin) is an 
opposite character, and will be merry 
in spite of his master’s serivusness ; 
the effect of the piece principally rests 
upon these two actors, who can scarcely 
be placed together without affording 
amusement. 


a eee ee Oe —— 


POETRY AND SONGS. 


CHORUS OF O’DONOGHUE’S 
PEOPLE. 


O, the land of youth ! the land of youth! 
At the bottom of the water, 
Is the place for fun, for my mother’s 
own son, 
And my father’s darling daughter! 
For the wears and tears of a hundred 
years, 
That would ruin poor human nature, 
Can never waste the smallest taste 
Of the supernatural creature. 
So we keep up a glorious hubbabboo, 
‘Mid the pikes and the perriwinkles ; 
And bother old Time with “ eternal 
prime,” 
Which he never can load with wrin- 
kles, 


O ’tis strange to see the analogy 
Betwixt all fairy versions ; 
Aud how completely the elfin state 
Of the Pats is like the Persians! 
For here our class of Spirits pass 
In water all their lives, Sir; 
And sure those elves must be like our- 
Selves 
They call the Gins and Dives, Sir. 
Then hurrah hov! for O'Donoghue, 
. And the land that’s under the water; 
Tis the place for fun, for my mother’s 
own son, 


And my father's darling daughter. 


AIR—O’ DONOGHUE. 
(The Eagle's Whistle). 


Sound ** the Eagle’s Whistle,’’ 
Kerry’s call to battle ; 
Let the Eagle’s Nest 
With its echoes rattle! 
Sing the song of yore, 
Raise the ancient banner; 
Once again the breeze— 
The mountain breeze—shall fan her. 
Cleave thou fair Loch-Lane ; 
Forth thy chieftain sallies, 
Hail him once again 
Desmond of the Vallies ! 


DAN O'REILLEY. 


’Twas at the sign of the Fork 
Young Pat first opened his throttle ; 
And being a native of Cork, 
No wonder he dipp’d in the bottle. 
His mother’s own milk, they say, 
S.on made him quite funny and frisky, 
For when she put cream in his tea, 
By the powers! it was nothing but 
whisky. 
Oh! Paddy O’ Flannagan, 
Neat, tippling Paddy, 
Pat was a darling boy! 
For England he sailed one day, 
Determined to be a great rover, 
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But fell overboard in the sea, 
When he’d been at least half-seas- 
over ; 
But saved by a man was hard by, 
Who shew’d him a deal of good- 
nature ; 
The water, he said, made him dry, 
So he ask’d for a drop of the cratur! 
Oh! Paddy, &c. 


To the Devil’s Punch-bow] he came, 
A pond that in Munster is brimming, 
And soon, for the sake of its name, 
Was seen in the Punch-bowl swim- 
ming. 
For whiskey he wrestled and horl’d, 
And won all his bets by his merits ; 
Then drank himself out of the world, 
To go to the world of spirits. 
Oh! Paddy, &c. 


AIR— Count Hermogen—Mr. WOOD. 


I’ve seen and kiss’d that crimson lip, 
With honied smiles o’erflowing ; 
Enchanted watched the opening rose 
Upon thy soft cheek glowing; 
Nor ever deem'd thy beauty’s spell 
A purer charm could horrow, 

But, ob! [I bad not then beheld 
Thy parting look of sorrow. 


Although, in nature’s garland gay, 
A thousand bues be twining, 
Can one surpass the snow-white flower, 
Through dew-drops meekly shining? 
Dear maid, thine eye may prove less 
blue, 
Thy beauty fade to-murrow ; 
But, ah! my heart can ne’er forget 
Thy parting look of sorrow. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be very happy to comply with L.” A. M.’s wishes, but we really 


cannot affurd space. 


R. Collins is informed that we do not think it would answer to alter our 
plan of publishing ; we shall be bappy to receive any communication from bim. 
With respect tothe portraits that he mentioned, we fear we cannot accommo- 


date him, as there are so many engravings of that lady out. 


T. D.’s suggestion we think very worthy of attention, and we shall} adopt it in 


every future number. . 


We are much: obliged to Mr. Bates for the list of performers, but to givea 
memoir of all the persons he mentioned in his letter, is rather too imposing 4 


task. 


We should have been very bappy to have published Edw. D.’s remarks of the 
performances at Wilmington theatre, but the arrangements of our work at pre- 
sent preclude us from noticing amateur theatricals. 


We received E. D.’s communication too late for insertion; it shall be in our 


next. 


If Mr. Waugh will have the goodness either to send some tickets of admission, 


or inform us how we can get into the theatre he has mentioned, we shall be very 


willing (should there be any thing worthy of notice) to detail it. 


A brief memvir of Miss Goward will appear in our next. 


We shall be obliged to Geoffrey Muffincap if he will send us another copy 
of his parody, the first having been mislaid. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND 8ONy 25, PARLIAMENT STiKEET. 
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